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Youth Make Decisions 



A Report of Findings from a Continuing Longitudinal Study on Wis- 
consin Male Youth in Several Counties to Explore How Youth Make 
Occupational and Educational Decisions 



Every year many high school stu- 
dents choose occupations without a 
realistic assessment of available job 
opportunities. The vast scope of to- 
day’s job market and the array of post 
hi^ school educational choices are 
enough to confuse any high school 
student. Studies are currently in prog- 
ress at the University of Wisconsin 
dealing with many of these problem 
areas. In 1956 the Department of Ag- 
ricultural and Extension Education 
initiated Project 985. The original ob- 
jective of the study was to determine 
’ opportunities existing in farming and 
current methods of getting estab- 
I 
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hshed in fanning. Once into the proj- 
ect, researchers discovered that the 
process of getting started in farming 
also involv^ analysis of other occu- 
pations. Many related factors were 
found to affect youths’ decision-mak- 
ing in choosing any occupation. The 
scope of Project 985 broadened. 

Trying to unlock and analyze the 
process of student decision-making, 
then determine how students were 
able to attain their goals, is hardly a 
simple task. In the last few years, the- 
ories have developed and hypotheses 
are being tested to help students iso- 
late vocational choices consistent with 
their abilities, desires, and chances of 
success.^ Project 985 was not designed 
around one theory, rather it explores 

^ G. W. Sledge and D. G. Marshall, “Farm 
Male Replacement in Wisconsin, 1940- 
1980,” Dept, of Agricultural and Extension 
Education and the Dqpt. of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1963. 






many factors, such as family back- 
I ground, individual ability, and school 

‘I performance, associated with certain 

I choices. The resulting statistics help 

I the understanding of why students 

1 make certain decisions. 

! 

Source of Data and Design 
of the Study 

The original population for this 
project was defined as all male high 
! school seniors in 5 Wisconsin coun- 

I ties. The countic ■ were selected on 

! the basis of the following criteria: 

1. Geographical distribution. 

2. Varied types of farming, size of 
farm and farm value. 

3. Agriculture education programs 
in operation. 

4. Number of schools. 

1 5. Cooperation from personnel in 

\ counties. 

6. Heterogeneous and homogene- 
ous population. 

7. Low, medium, and high farm in- 
come. 

In the 5 selected nonmetropolitan 
counties (Adamji, Iowa, Manitowoc, 
Polk, and Price) a total of 31 high 
schools cooperated with the study. 
Counties selected were representative 
of the total nonmetropolitan state in 
j respect to ( 1 ) percent of total popu- 

lation in labor force, (2) percentage 
of total labor force in manufacturing, 

(3) average median schooling, and 

(4) median family income. To assure 
continued representation this compar- 
ison was repeated using 1960 census 
data. The findings were very similar 

j to the comparison made when the 

study originated.^ 

^ *H. D. Beals, "Educational and Occupa- 
tional Plans and Attainments of Wisconsin’s 
Rural Youth,” Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1965 . 



Data were collected from two dif- 
ferent groups of participating students 
in Project 985. The initial group of 
764 graduating seniors first completed 
questionnaires in the spring of 1956. 
In the fall of 1957, a second group of 
1,107 male matriculating freshmen in 
these same schools participated in the 
project, and data were first collected 
from them during 1957-58. Those stu- 
dents who graduated from high 
school in the spring of 1956 will be 
referred to as the “G” group. The "M” 
group are those students who were 
matriculating high school freshmen in 
the fall of 1957. During the 7-year 
period since this study was begun, 
intermittent contacts have been made 
with all or part of this sample popu- 
lation in order to collect information. 
The data, with the exception of only 
a few personal interviews and school 
records data, were gathered by ques- 
tionnaires. 

A longitudinal approach was taken 
of the nature of student decision-mak- 
ing. Plans alter as different problems 
are encountered and as attitudes and 
interests change. The studies in Proj- 
ect 985 do not depend on recall by 
study participants; the effect of time, 
of economic changes, and other fac- 
tors can be studied as they occur. 

Limitations 

Inherent in longitudinal studies are 
certain restrictions. At the time Proj- 
ect 985 was initiated, 5 selected coun- 
ties were representative of nonmetro- 
politan Wisconsin in terms cf eco- 
nomic and educational characteristics. 
A recent study showed them still rep- 
resentative in 1960. However, due to 
redevelopment programs in economi- 
cally depressed areas, new agricul- 
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Fig. 1: Economic Areas of the Five Selected Wisconsin Counties. 



tural techniques in areas of former 
low productivity, and reorganization 
of school facilities, educational and 
occupational opportunities may 
change within these areas. 

Over an 11-year period, some of the 
initial study participants have moved 
leaving no forwarding address, some 
died, and some have requested sever- 
ance from the project. But by 1965, 
more than 90% of Ae “M” group and 






about 70% of the “G” group were rep- 
resented.® 

The use of mailed questionnaires 
provides even more diflBculties. In the 
lag between the time questionnaires 
were first sent out and the last re- 
ceived, some respondents could have 
changed their occupational or educa- 
tional position. Responses were lim- 

"Ifc/d., p. 19. 
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I ited in 4 of the studies.^ Because of 

this, some of the classifications were 
I grouped together; significant findings 

may have been lost in the combina- 
I tion. The rest of the studies included 

I in Project 985 have a fairly high re- 

i turn of questionnaires, from 85 to 

100 %. 

Student ability levels were meas- 
ured throughout the project by Hen- 
mon-Nelson test scores and high 
school grades. Although universities 
and colleges in Wisconsin no longer 
i use this particular test as part of ad- 

: missions, many state high schools still 

j use Henmon-Nelson scores for dieir 

i own records and counseling purposes. 

Depending on the prospective college 
or university, students take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test or American Col- 
lege Test during their junior or senior 
year. In addition, some are required 

« Ibid. 



to take the College Qualification Test. 
Henmon-Nelson scores were not 
available on a few of the students par- 
ticipating in Project 985. Therefore, 
participants in studies measuring stu- 
dent abilities are slightly reduced. 
High school grades are also diflScult 
to utilize, especially when criteria for 
grades and systems vary widely. Tests 
such as Henmon-Nelson are designed 
to measure academic abilities. At the 
present, there is no test used in Wis- 
consin which measures abilities and 
skills necessary to go into f: *ming. 

Throughout Project 985 it is impor- 
tant to remember the study involves 
only nonmetropolitan Wisconsin. No 
inferences are drawn here to apply 
limited findings to the entire state. 
Some general trends may emerge al- 
though the conclusions may only be 
pertinent to the counties involv^ in 
the study. 



Educational and Occupational Decision-Making 



Formal and Informal Guidance 

Helping students discover their 
potential, analyze their situations, and 
decide on education or an occupation 
for the future, is more than the re- 
sponsibility of a high school guidance 
counselor. Youth leaders, teachers, 
parents, ministers and friends in the 
community all share the task of guid- 
'ing youth. The basic need is to let 
youth know the opportunities avail- 
able, both educationally and occupa- 
tionally. In the end, each individual 
must make his own decision. Often 
youth most in need of guidance do 
not receive it, as in the case of stu- 
dents of lower intellectual ability who 



might be less aggressive. Part of Proj- 
ect 985 was concerned with examin- 
ing the effectiveness of present guid- 
ance among Wisconsin male high 
school students. 

Studies were completed on both the 
“M” and "G” study groups to deter- 
ihine who students thought exerted 
the greatest influence upon them in 
making occupational decisions (Table 
1).® In a follow-up study concerning 
the most influential guidance source 

® R. O. Uttech, “Educational and Occupa- 
tional Guidance of Male High School Stu- 
dents of Five Selected Wisconsin Counties 
With Special Emphasis on InJSuencing Fac- 
tors,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1962. 
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Table 1. Most Influential Guidance Sources 



Source of Guidance 



School 

School Administrator. 

Guidance Director 

Agricultural Teacher- 

Other Teachers 

No One 

No Response 



Residence Classification 


Rural 

N=347 


Rural 

Non-Farm 

N=101 


Urban 

N«424 


Total 

N=872 


% 


% 


% 


% 


1.4 




1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


4.0 


2.6 


2.1 


26.5 


2.0 


0.9 


11.2 


14.1 


25.7 


29.2 


22.8 


48.1 


57.4 


55.7 


52.9 


8.9 


10.9 


10.4 


9.9 



Total. 



Family 

Parents 

Other Relatives. 

Close Friend 

No One 

No Response 



Total. 



Organization or Society 

Minister, Priest, etc 

4-H Club Agent 

County Agent 

Other 

No One 

No Response. 



Total. 



100 


IOC 


100 


100 


59.1 


49.5 


51.4 


54.2 


4.0 


7.9 


5.0 


4.9 


5.8 


10.9 


8.3 


7.6 


23.9 


24.8 


25.2 


24.7 


7.2 


6.9 


10.1 


8.6 


100 


100 


100 


100 


11.2 


7.9 


9.4 


10.0 


12.1 


2.0 


0.7 


5.4 


2.0 


1.0 


0.2 


1.0 


6.1 


9.9 


8.0 


7.5 


56.2 


67.3 


67.5 


63.0 


12.4 


11.9 


14.2 


13.2 


100 


100 


100 


100 



# TT-^- 0-Uttech, “Educational and Occupational Guidance of Male High School Students 
S, Wisconsin Counties, With Special Emphasis on Influencing Factors,” Thesis, 

M. S., The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1962, p. 27, 



within the categories of school, fam- 
ily, ftiend, and organization,® parents 
were found to have the greatest influ- 
ence upon freshmen in high school. 
During students’ sophomore and jun- 
ior years, parental influence de- 
creased. Later during the senior year, 
parents again showed great influence. 
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After parents, as a chief source of 
influence, were aptitude tests and lit- 
erature read by students. The apti- 
tude test merely shows student per- 
formance, it does not distinguish 
between interest and genuine ability. 
Teachers rated high when grouped 
together as one source. Close friends 
were also important influences. The 
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agriculture teacher was considered 
the most influential source of guidance 
among rural youth. The agricultural 
teacher, a close friend, and local busi- 
nessmen were more influential for 
lower academic-achieving students. 
Among organizational and societal 
guidance sources, the clergy was the 
most influential person. 

Guidance directors had the most 
influence on higher intellectual and 
academically capable students, and 
those planning to attend college. 
Their most valuable contribution, as 
indicated by youth, was the occupa- 
tional and educational information 
they made available for students. 
Urban youth considered guidance di- 
rectors and teachers almost twice as 
influential as rural and rural non-farm 
youth did."^ Among rural students who 
had vocational agriculture, it was 
found the vo-ag instructor was the . 
most influential in their occupational 
decisions. At the time of this study 
only 1 in 5 of the participating high 
schools employed a full-time guid- 
ance director. This is one of the rea- 
sons they exerted such a small, 
influence. 

Cooperative-extension workers, 4-H 
club agents and county agents aU 
were rated as having little influence.® 
Since the time of this segment of the 
project, many of these people have 
been given special training to help in 
the guidance function. 

Not all youth receive guidance. A 
high percentage of freshmen students 
felt deprived of any guidance. (This 
could be a misunderstanding or lack 
of knowledge of what guidance is.) 
It does present an opportunity for a 

’Twice as many nonfarm youth as farm 
youth attend college. 

* Since the merger between the University 
Extension and the Cooperative Extension in 
1966, Cooperative Extension workers are re- 
ferred to as University-Extension workers. 



greater effort to be extended by 
school staff members earlier in youths' 
careers. Sons of farmers, farm man- 
agers, operational and kindred 
workers and laborers received less 
guidance than students whose fathers 
were in professional occupations. 

In the “M” group, 166 youth in 5 
fields of study were compared on the 
basis of whom they felt was most in- 
fluential in occupational decision- 
making (Table 2). The largest con- 
tribution of all 4 influence groups was 
to the technical-sciences area of studv. 
In the “G” group, it was found that 
overall differences between youth in 
the several fields of study do not differ 
greatly in terms of whom they felt 
was most influential in occupational 
decision-making. National interest in 
space experiments and concern for 
adequate education in the sciences, 
which developed in the 1950’s, are 
among possible causes for emphasis 
on science in high schools. 

The Decision to Attend College 

Almost one-third of the youth from 
combined study groups, (twice as 
many nonfarm as farm youth) 
planned for college. Approximately, 
the same number did attend. Once in 
school, farm youth achieved as well 
as nonfarm youth; nearly the same 
percent graduated. 

State universities near the 5 coun- 
ties received the highest proportion 
of 1957 high school graduates (Table 
3) followed by the University of Wis- 
consin. Nearly 80% of the Wisconsin 
college freshmen within the “G” 
group in 1957, attended schools 
within the state. Private colleges re- 
ceived the highest number of students 
in out-of-state enrollments. 

Predicting Success in College 

The population pressure on higher 
education facilities forces either great 
expansion of facilities or limiting the 
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Table 2. Major Field of Study in Higher Educalion Compared to Sources 
of Influence in Occupational Decision-making 







Sources of Influence 






Teachers 


Parents 


Relatives 


Friends 




N = 52 


N=88 


N=10 


N = 16 


Major Field 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Technical science, pharmacy, medicine 


36.5 


42.1 


50.0 


43.7 


Agriculture.. 


15.4 


7.9 


10.0 


18.8 


Commerce and law 


11.5 


25.0 


10.0 


6.2 


Liberal arts 


21.2 


6.8 


20.0 


12.5 


Education . 


15.4 


18.2 


10.0 


18.8 


Total . . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


H. D. Beals, “Educational and Occupational Plans and Attainments of 
Rural Youth,” Ph.D. Thesis, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1965, p. 264. 


Wisconsin’s 



Table 3. Type and Location of College Attended 



In-state Out-of-state Total 



Type No. % No. % No. % 



University of Wisconsin 40 25.16 0 0.00 40 20.20 

State Universities 66 41.51 2 5.13 68 34.34 

Private College 24 15.09 27 69.23 51 25.76 

Non-degree Granting. 8 5.03 8 20.51 16 8.08 

University Extension 18 11.32 0 0.00 18 9.09 

County Normal.. - 3 1.89 2 5.13 5 2.53 



Total 159 100.00 39 100.00 198 100.00 



W. L. Schroeder, “Educational and Occuijational Plans and Present Position of 1957 
High School Graduates in Five Selected Wisconsin Counties with Special Emijhasis on Factors 
Influencing College Attendance,” M. S. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1958, p. 70. 
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eniollment of students. Selecting good 
college students would be more effi- 
cient if it was knovm what factors re- 
I late to academic success. This, in 
1 turn, helps individuals set more real- 

I istic goals. Success generally leads to 

: a rise in the level of aspiration. The 



results of the follovidng study may 
give more basis for encouraging some 
students to attend college, and can 
give counselors more confidence. 

Collegiate academic success was 
measured in Project 985 by first year 
total overall grade point averages and 
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in specific course areas.® Selected 
background factors were compared 
with grade points to discern which 
had predictive value. One hundred 
eighty-one individuals from the “G” 
group, who had attended college for 
a minimum of one year, participated 
in fhe study. Several types of hi^er 
institutions were represented. 

High school achievement was gen- 
erally found to be the best predictor 
of college achievement. College math, 
social sciences, technical achievement, 
and college agriculture predictions 
were exceptions to the rule.- High 
school grade point averages did not 
correlate sign^Bcantly with averages 
in college agriculture or technic^ 
courses. The Henmon-Nelson Gentile 
Rank was the best predictor of math 
and social science achievement. Both 
high school achievement and 
Henmon-Nelson Gentile Rank were 
poor predictors of technical achieve- 
ment. The Henmon-Nelson also 
proved an inadequate predictor of 
college language achievement. 

Achieving in a specific course area 
in high school was no predictor of 
success in that area in college. In fact, 
no single high school course area 
average could be used as a predictor 
of over-all and course area achieve- 
ment in college. 

Personal or motivational factors 
(the value a student places on a 
course, the time he makes his educa- 
tional or occupational decisions, what 
his 10-year occupational choice is, 
etc.) are better college achievement 
predictors than family background 
factors. High school students who 
show an interest in pure science 
and/or malh courses, and believe 

• W. L. Schroeder, “Factors Related to the 
Academic Success or Male College Students 
From Five Selected Wisconsin Counties,” 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1962. 



they are most beneficial, have rela- 
tively high overall collegiate achieve- 
ment potential. Those students who 
prefer vocational-agriculture courses 
have relatively low over-dl collegiate 
achievement potential. 

How a student feels his interest is 
aroused in a high school course is 
also an indication of later achieve- 
ment in college. If the course is “chal- 
lenging and stimulating” to him, he 
has a better chance of enjoying suc- 
cess in college. Those students who 
liked their high school courses be- 
cause they were “different, explora- 
tive, or current,” were significantly 
inferior to other groups in terms of 
college grade point mean. Because a 
student expressed interest in a partic- 
ular high school course area, and felt 
it was valuable, did not insure the 
student would achieve in a similar 
course area in college. 

To summarize indicators of collegi- 
ate success: 

a. Henmon-Nelson Gentile Rank is 
not an accurate sole indicator of 
overall achievement in college. 

b. Henmon-Nelson Gentile Rank is 
the best predictor of math and 
social science achievement in 
college. 

c. Henmon-Nelson Gentile Rank is 
a poor indicator of collegiate 
achievement in technical, agri- 
cultural, and language areas. 

d. Predicting collegiate success in 
specific course areas is quite dif- 
ferent from predicting overall 
college achievement. 

e. A students indicated interest 
and achievement m certain high 
school courses does not guaran- 
tee him success in comparable 
college courses. 

12 
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Factors Associated with Choosing 
a Major Field of Study 

Attracting capable students to col- 
lege is only part of the struggle to 
give educational opportunity to those 
competent. Keeping students in col- 
j lege is another matter. In one of the 

I Project 985 studies, it was discovered 
I that the largest number of dropouts 

j were among students who had not 

j selected a major field of study. How 

I does a student go about selecting a 

major field? What differentiates the 
I agriculture student from the law stu- 

dent? Similar studies were conducted 
on both the “G” and “M” groups, that 
; were categorized into the following 

areas of study; 

I a. Technical science including 

< math and engineering, phar- 

macy, medicine 
= b. Agriculture 

j c. Commerce and law 

; d. Liberal arts 

e. Education 

A greater difference was noted be- 
tween the “G” and “M" study groups 
than among geographic areas in the 
choice of a major field of study. In 
! the “G” group, 50% or more from each 

j county enrolled in agriculture, while 

I only 13.2% or less from any one 

i county had entered the technical 

I science field. The “M" group had a 

maximum of 20% in agriculture and a 
minimum of 35% in any one county 
enrolled in technical sciences. • 

; A youth’s residence, whether farm 

! or nonfarm, affected his choice of 

I study, in an interesting way. In the 

“G” group, youth raised on farms 
accounted for about 4 times the num- 
ber of enrollees in technical science, 
pharmacy, and medicine, than non- 
farm youth. The nonfarm youth con- 
tributed a higher percentage to agri- 

Beals, op. cU. 



culture as a field of study than the 
farm group, 57.3% to 42.1%. The “M” 
group reversed each trend. The tech- 
nical sciences, pharmacy, and medi- 
cine category attracted 41.5% of the 
nonfarm youth and 30.7% of the farm 
youth. In all 27.7% of the farm youth 
and 3.6% of the nonfarm youth who 
had decided on a major field of study, 
chose agriculture. 

In comparing students on the basis 
of mental ability in different majors, 
there was a complete reversal of 
trends within the 4 year period of 
time between study groups. In the 
earlier “G” group, 48% of the youth 
ranking between the 68th and 100th 
percentile of their class were studying 
agriculture, and 8.2% were in the tech- 
nical science category. Corresponding 
percentages for the “M” group were 
8.6% and 48.8%. 

In both groups, only minor differ- 
ences were observed between youth 
in the 5 areas of study in terms of 
who they believed influenced them 
most in making a choice of a major 
field of study. 

A relationship was found to exist 
between 3 of Ae 5 majors areas of 
study and pregraduate plans for col- 
lege among the “M” group (Table 4). 
As a major field of study, agriculture 
attracted a disproportionately greater 
percentage of youih who had not 
planned for college 1 year earlier. 

Consistency of Flans For College 

Comparable studies were not car- 
ried out on both the “G” and “M” 
groups to determine realization of 
their college plans. As previously 
stated, almost one-third of the youth 
from the combined study groups 
planned for college. College plans 
and their attainment appeared more 
realistic than occupational plans, in- 
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eluding farming. Depending upon the 
year, plans for college were realized 
in 50-70% of the cases. Only one- 
quarter of the youth in college had 
not planned to attend. In the “G” 
group, 68.6% who planned for college 
were in attendance the first year, 
60.4% the second year, and 50.6% the 
third year. 

In the “M” group, 21.6% of the farm 
youth planned for college. Two years 
later, 18.7% were in attendance. 
Slightly more than 30% of the rural 
nonfarm and about 42% of the urban 
youth planned to attend. Two years 
after high school and 5 years after 
educational plans were expressed, 
21.8% of rural nonfarm and 34.3% of 
urban youth had enrolled in college. 

DiflFerences between farm and non- 
farm youth who planned for college 
and actually attended did not carry 
over to college achievement. Nearly 
20% of both groups earned the Bache- 
lor's degree. 

Table 4. Major in College Compared 
to Twelfth Grade Plans for 
College N = 202 



Pregraduate Plans 



for College 




No 


Plans to 


Flans to 


Attend 


Attend 



Major Field of 
College Study 


N=155 

% 


N=47 

% 


Technical science, phar- 






macy, and medicine - 


43.2 


34.0 


Agriculture 


7.7 


23.4 


Commerce and law 


20.7 


8.5 


Liberal arts 


10.3 


14.9 


Education 


18.1 


19.2 




100.0 


100.0 



Beals, op. cit. 



Unrealized Plans, The 
College Dropout 

Examining student decisions that 
were never carried out is also a way 
of uncovering the process of decision- 
making. The sense of personal failure 
youth may feel when topping out of 
school may affect self-confidence for 
many years. The type of job he is able 
to find and his promotions in it may 
be dependent on the level of educa- 
tion he attained. If lack of ability is 
not the cause of many college drop- 
outs (withdrawals), then perhaps 
counselors and high school adminis- 
trators can foresee possible failure by 
knowing some of the factors directly 
related to leaving college. 

In a 3-year follow-up study on 
1956-7 graduating seniors, approxi- 
mately 44% of the farm group and 33% 
of the urban grom had dropped out 
of college during the 3 years.^^ The 
overall dropout rate was 37.6%. Many 
studies have been carried out on dif- 
ferent student populations to try and 
determine some sort of national av- 
erage, and 37.6% is less than any of 
the figures. 

High school seniors planning to 
attend college realized their pre- 
graduate plans to a higher degree the 
3 years following graduation than 
those with plans of going into farm- 
ing or occupations related to farming, 
entering the armed forces, and those 
entering occupations not related to 
farming. High school farm graduates 
choosing agriculture as a major re- 
mained in college to a greater degree 
than did any other group. The larg- 
est number of dropouts were among 
those who had not selected a major 
field of study. 

“ S. J. Johnson, “Factors Influencing Col- 
lege Dropouts of the 1957 High School 
Graduates of Five Selected Wisconsin Coun- 
ties,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1960. 
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Students achieving a grade average 
of "C” in high school withdrew at a 
higher rate than those achieving 
grades of “A” and “B” combined 
(Table 5). The higher the scholastic 
average in high school, the better 
chance a student has for success in 
college. 

In contrast to these findings, almost 
half the high school graduates enter- 
ing college who ranked below the 
50th percentile on the Henmon- 
Nelson were still enrolled 3 years 
after high school graduation. This 
evidence again should discourage 
guidance counselors and college en- 
trance examiners from relying too 
heavily on high school Henmon- 
Nelson scores. 

Participation in high school and 
college extra-curricular activities had 
a positive correlation with persistency 
in college, as did the educational 
level of the parents. The more years 
of education the parents had, the 
more persistent students were. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, married stu- 
dents dropped out at a higher rate 
than single students. 

Table 5. Average High School 
Grades of College Dropouts 
(Withdrawals) and Enrolled 
Students N = 231 





Students Entered College 




Withdrew 


Persisted 




From 


in 




Attendance Attendance 


High School 


N=87 


N =144 


Grade Average 


% 


% 


A 


4.6 


23.6 


B . . 


42.6 


63.6 


C 


62.9 


22.2 


D . - . 


0 


.7 


Total 


. 100.0 


100.0 



Johnson, op. ait. 



When students who withdrew were 
asked through mailed questionnaires 
their reasons for leaving, the largest 
single factor stated was lack of money 
(Table 6). Low grades ranked sec- 
ond. It is difficult to get valid data on 
this type of question from such an 
impersonal instrument. There may be 
a valid need for more scholarships, or 
perhaps this was a convenient 
response. 

Table 6. Reason for Leaving College 
as Revealed by Students Who 
Withdrew N = 58 



Total 

Reasons Given % 



Not enough money 26.9 

Did not care for college 8.6 

No benefit from college education 6.9 

Courses too difficult 6.9 

Low grades 13.8 

Needed at home 6.2 

Others 10.3 

Combination of reasons 17.2 

No response 6.2 



Total.. - 100.0 



Johnson, op. dt. 

The method of financial support 
students had while in college had 
little influence on their persistence. 
If lack of money was a valid reason 
for withdrawing, it is strange that 
practically the same percentage of 
dropouts as persistent students had 
loans (Table 7). 

The type of college attended was 
related to drop out rate (Table 8). 
State colleges near the 5 counties re- 
ceived the highest proportion of 1957 
high school graduates. They also 
showed a higher dropout rate. The 
convenient location of the state col- 
leges may have tempted the less per- 
sistent student. 
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Table 7, Source of College Financial Support Compared to College Persistency 





Students Who Withdrew from Attendance 










N=76 








Parents 


Self 


Scholarship 


Loan 


Others 


Percentage of Support 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0-10 


44.0 


30.7 


85.3 


97.3 


94.7 


20-30 


9.4 


12.0 


9.4 


1.3 


0.0 


40-60 


18.6 


17.4 


4.0 


1.3 


0.0 


60-70 


9.3 


13.3 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


80-90 


6.7 


8.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 


12.0 


18.7 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


Total 


- 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Students Who Persisted in Attendance 










N = 138 








Parents 


Self 


Scholarship 


Loan 


Others 


Percentage of Support 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0-10 


37.7 


18.8 


86.2 


96.4 


94.2 


20-30 


13.0 


15.2 


8.0 


2.1 


2.9 


40-50 


21.7 


23.9 


3.6 


1.4 


0.7 


60-70 


13.0 


10.1 


1.4 


0.0 


0.7 


80-90 


4.4 


16.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


100 


10.1 


16.9 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


Total 


- 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Johnson, op. cit. 



Table 8. Dropout (Withdrawal) Rate by Type of College Attended 

N = 213 





Total 


Percent of 




Number 


Students Who 


Type of College 


Attended 


Withdrew 



University of Wisconsin. 

State Universities 

Private college 

Non-degree granting 

University extension 

County normal 



73 


23.3 


68 


48.5 


42 


28.6 


14 


36.7 


10 


60.0 


6 


33.3 



Johnson, op. cit. 
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Choosing an Occupation 



What Influences Occupa- 
tional Choice 



Understanding why and how youth 
are attracted to certain occupations 
can be of great help to anyone doing 
vocational counseling. Supported by 
several of the Project 985 studies, 
occupational decisions are largely in- 
fluenced by an individual’s home 
background and his peculiar high 
school experience.^’ Various fac- 
tors are analyzed in each of the 
studies. 



In one of the studies carried out in 
1965, the hi^ school curriculum 
chosen by nindi and tenth grade stu- 
dents in the “M” group was found to 
affect their choice of occupation, al- 
though which comes first, choice of 
future occupation or choice of type of 
education is open to question. Those 
choosing a profession^ area listed a 
high school college preparatory 
course of study in 50% of the cases. A 
general type of high school course 
was associated with most occupa- 
tional choices. The farm group listed 
vocational-agriculture in half of the 
cases and the clerical group chose a 
commercial type of program. 



College plans of 9th and 10th grade 
students were highly correlative with 



“G, F. Schroeder, “Consistency of Occu- 
pational Choice of Students Between the 
Ninth and Tenth Grade Levels in Five 
Counties of Wisconsin,” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 1961. 



“J. W. Zimpel, "A Study of Characteris- 
tics and Conditions Surrounding High School 
Dropouts in Wisconsin," Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 1960. 



“H. D. Beals, “Educational and Occupa- 
tional Plans and Attainments of Wisconsin’s 
Rural Youth,” Unpublished Ph.D. Ihesis, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 1965. 



occupational choice. Sixty-four per- 
cent of aspiring professionals in- 
tended cO go to college, and 60% of 
the prospective farmers and 68% of 
prospective operatives employees said 
they would not attend coUege. 



In 1965, data were collected from 
1960 and 1961 male high school grad- 
uates to determine the effect high 
school vocational education courses 
had on their later employment.^® The 
310 respondents were from 9 counties 
in the nordieast region of Wiscon- 
sin,^® and had received less than 2 
years of a college education and 6 
months or less of active military serv- 
ice. All the participants had taken one 
or more units of high school voca- 
tional education or agriculture shop.^'*' 
Only 1 in 5 were enrolled in an edu- 
cational course beyond high school, 
although half wanted additional vo- 
cational training within the next 5 
years. 



What effect did taking this particu- 
lar high school course have on choice 
of occupation and job experience? 
The highest percentage of respon- 
dents rated mathematics as having 
the greatest value among their high 
school studies in preparing them for 



“ G. R. Matteson, “Vocational Education 
Completed by East Central Wisconsin Made 
Graduates and Selected Employment Fac- 
tors”. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Uni- 
versity or Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1966. 



“Counties: Door, Outagamie, Manitowoc, 
Kewaunee, Winnebago, Fond du Lac, 
Brown, Calumet, Sheboygan. 



“ In general, the more units of vocational 
agriculture taken by the students, the lower 
was their Henmon-Nelson test score. Class 
rank was also lower as the number of voca- 
tional agriculture course units increased. 
One-third of the fathers of graduates were 
farmers. The occupations of practically all 
of the fathers fell in the middle range of 
the occupational prestige scale. 
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employment or success in it. Follow- 
ing, in order, were: industrial arts, 
English, vocational agriculture, and 
commercial subjects. No relationship 
existed between the type of employ- 
ment or wages earned and the num- 
ber of vocational education units 
taken in high sohool. However, the 
fewer the vocational courses taken by 
students, the higher the prestige rat- 
ing of their later occupation. 

The majority of these 1960-1961 
graduates were satisfied with their 
present jobs. Seventy percent of them 
jhad found full-time employment upon 
high school graduation. Their occu- 
pations, like their fathers, were in the 
middle range of the occupational 
prestige scale^® although three- 
quarters were not in the same occu- 
pation as ibeir fathers. Two-thirds of 
the graduates whose fathers were 
farmers did not enter that occupation. 

In the latest study, several back- 
ground factors were compared with 5 
occupational categories (professional, 
technical, managerial; farming; cleri- 
cal and sales, craftsmen and opera- 
tives; sc'rvice workers and laborers) 
to determine which factors were asso- 
ciated with selection of an occupa- 
tion. Data was collected from both 
the "G” and “M” groups in 1964.« 

Twelfth Grade Flans 

Nearly 60% of the “G” group who 
had plans for college when they grad- 
uated in 1958, were employed in the 
professional and technical job classi- 
fication 6 years later. Some 54% of 
those who planned to farm were em- 
ployed as craftsmen-operatives. 

In the "M” group, near equal per- 
centages of those who planned for 
college and those that did not plan 
for college were employed in the 

Matteson, op. cit., p. 122. 

Beals, op, cit. 



service worker-unskilled laborer 
fields. Twice as many noncollege 
planners as those who planned to 
attend college became farmers. 

Residential Classification 

Farm-reared youth were found in 
greater proportion than nonfarm 
youth in farming and craftsmen- 
operative categories, which was con- 
sistent with previous findings. 

High School Achievement 

In the second study concerned with 
occupational selection factors, high 
school grade point averages were 
compared with the students’ occupa- 
tion 6 years out of high school (Table 
9). 

Comparable data were obtained 
from both the "G” and "M” groups in 
terms of occupational selection and 
measured mental ability. More than 
four times the percentage of those in 
the 68-lOOth percentile range entered 
the professional-technical-managerial 
occupational class than any other 
classification. Three-quarters of those 
in the 0-33th percentile range entered 
either the craftsmen-operative, service 
worker, or unskilled labor categories. 

Fathers’ Educational Level 

More than 40% of youth whose 
fathers had either finished hi^ school 
or college were employed in the pro- 
fessional category. Forty percent of 
the youth whose fathers had not fin- 
ished high school were employed in 
the craftsmen-operatives classification. 

The Decision to Enter Farming 

Getting started in farming, then 
continuing until establishment in 
farming is reached, necessitates a 
long term commitment on the part of 
youth. Making a start in farming is 
fairly easy, but moving into the estab- 
lished or farm operator stage 
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Table 9. Occupations of Youth 6 Years Out of High School Compared 

to High School Grade Averages 
N = 322 



1963 Occupation 




High School Grade Point Average 


Below Average 
(D or F) 


Average 

(C) 


Above Average 
(A or B) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Professional, technical, and managerial- - 


0 


0.0 


34 


19.3 


60 


46.9 


Farming 


1 


5.6 


9 


5.1 


1 


.8 


Clerical and sales 


1 


5.6 


23 


13.1 


16 


12.5 


Craftsmen and operatives- 


10 


55.5 


62 


35.2 


36 


28.1 


Service workers and laoorers 


6 


33.3 


48 


27.3 


15 


11.7 


Totals - 


18 


100.0 


176 


100.0 


128 


100.0 



X2 = 56.4466. 

Beals, op. cit., p. 282. 



usually involves four important 
characteristics;^® 

♦ Adequate volume of business to 
meet die income needs of the 
farm family. 

♦ Managerial control. 

♦ Operator’ s equity in the farm op- 
erating capital large enough to 
insure continuation of the farm 
financial structure. 

♦ Reasonable security of tenure on 
the land. 

The career pattern a youth follows in 
getting established in farming is 
afiFected by several factors.^^ First, 
youth must have intensive interest 
and motivation toward making farm- 

®“F. J. Reiss, “Getting Established in 
Farming — ^With and Wimout Family Help,” 
Prepared fpr Technical Committee on Re- 
gional Research Project NC-15, (Mimeo- 
graph report of). North Central Regional 
Publication, p. 9. 

‘*^8. H. Gretebeck, “A Career Pattern 
Study of Seventy-six Youth Farming Who 
Were 1957 High School Graduates in Five 
Selected Ctanties in Wisconsin,” The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
19U0. 



ing an occupation. Secondly, his par- 
ents must have the ability to aid 
materially in providing an opportun- 
ity for him to begin farming. This is 
necessary if youth is going to become 
more than moderately involved in 
farming. Research in this part of 
Project 985 showed that a lack of in- 
terest in farming indicated a general 
lack of intensive interest in any type 
of occupation. The career pattern that 
developed was motivated by provid- 
ing for current material desires. 

Some youth become farmers when 
they lack interest in any other occu- 
pation and their parents offer material 
aids such as shares of the farm busi- 
ness or moderate wages. In some farm 
homes there is an unspoken intention 
of the parents to gradually work their 
son into the farm business in future 
years. If the parents strongly object to 
youth exploring various ways and 
means of earning a living and want 
him home, or if youth lacks initiative, 
it’s likely that he will remain in farm- 
ing. In fact, he will probably do so 
until the point of irreversibility is 
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